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Grundzuge der Naturhhre von Dr. Ignaz G. 
Wallentin, k. k. Regierungsrat und Lan- 
desschulinspektor in Wien. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary by P. M. Palmer, Lehigh 
University. Bethlehem, Pa. Times Publish- 
ing Company, 1909. 

In editing for the use of English-speaking stu- 
dents the first six chapters of Dr. Wallentin's 
book, Professor Palmer has made a welcome 
addition to the texts available for classes in 
scientific German. 

The book contains 148 pages of text divided 
into the following chapters — (1) Vorbegriffe, (2) 
Lehre von der Warme, (3) Vorbereitung fur die 
Ghemie, (4) Grundlehren der Chemie, (5) Lehre 
vom Magnetismus, (6) Lehre von der Elektrizi- 
tat. The text is followed by notes, vocabulary, 
and a list of the strong and irregular verbs. The 
Roman type is used throughout. About fifty cuts 
help to make clear some of the explanations. The 
subject matter is of general interest, and the style, 
with the exception of a slight monotony in the 
chapter on electricity, is good. 

The notes, though covering more than thirty 
pages, are not profuse. More than half the space 
devoted to notes is taken up by the so-called 
"word lists." At the end of the notes for each 
page of text is a list of the new words (without 
English definitions) occurring on the page in ques- 
tion. The value of the lists is doubtful. If a 
student meets an unfamiliar word he naturally 
turns to the vocabulary for the definition ; if a 
word-list is to be memorized it should contain the 
English definitions of the words in the list. As 
arranged at present, the lists are entirely disre- 
regarded by the student. 

The vocabulary is particularly full and well 
arranged. An excellent feature is the insertion of 
the chemical symbol under almost every definition 
of a chemical term — thus, " Kohlensaurer Kalk 
= calcium carbonate, C a C0 3 ," " Phosphorsaure 
= phosphoric acid, HjPO^" etc. It would have 
been well to carry through the principle uni- 
formly. The omissions in this respect, however, 
are comparatively few. It would be well if the 
vocabulary indicated whether a verb is strong or 
weak, and thus save students the trouble of trying 



to find weak verbs under the list of strong and 
irregular verbs. 

The book was published under the direction of 
the Lehigh University Supply Bureau, which has 
adopted the commendable plan of furnishing free 
of charge to the instructor one pamphlet copy of 
the text (without notes and vocabulary) for every 
copy of the book used. This pamphlet can be 
used for examination purposes and for sight trans- 
lation. Professor Palmer's edition is singularly 
free from misprints and omissions ; it has given 
complete satisfaction in the class room. 

Frederick W. C. Lieder. 

Harvard University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Marlowe's Tamburlaine. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :— In the December (1909) number of 
Modern Language Notes, Dr. J. Douglas Bruce 
suggests what seems to me an unwarranted theory 
concerning the origin of a passage in the first part 
of Marlowe's Tamburlaine. The lines are those 
in Act rv, sc. 1 (11. 1421-1435 of my edition) 
which describe the colour symbolism in the con- 
queror's camp and attire during the first three 
days of a siege : 

' The first day when he pitcheth downe his tentes, 
White is their hew, and on his siluer crest 
A snowy Feather spangled white he beares, 
To signify the mildnesse of his minde, 
That satiate with spoile refuseth blood : 
Bat when Aurora mounts the second time, 
As red as scarlet is his furniture, 
Then must his kindled wrath bee quencht with blood, 
Not sparing any that can manage armes : 
But if these threats mooue not submission, 
Black are his collours, blacke Pauilion, 
His speare. his shield, his horse, his armour, plumes, 
And Ietty Feathers menace death and hell. 
Without respect of Sex, degree or age, 
He raceth all his foes with fire and sword.' 

The same custom is mentioned in 11. 1556-66, 
1639 f., 1788-91, 1848-54. 
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Dr. Bruce would explain this idea as borrowed 
from the mediaeval romances of chivalry, in sev- 
eral of which occurs "the incident of the vic- 
torious knight who on three successive days of a 
tournament appears each day disguised with a 
horse and armor of different colour," though he 
is "unable to say what was Marlowe's immediate 
source." 

It seems not unlikely, indeed, as M. Faligan 
(De Marhvianis Fabulis, Paris, 1887) has sug- 
gested, that Marlowe's earliest plays are influ- 
enced, in certain general aspects of tone and sen- 
timent, by the popular romances — or, it might be 
safer to say, by the early chivalrous dramas based 
upon them. But this is probably not a matter 
likely to be cleared up very greatly by the accu- 
mulation of vague parallels, and in the passage 
under discussion I think there can be no question 
that Marlowe, instead of shaping his hero after 
the impossible knights of mediaeval fiction, is 
merely versifying the accounts of the real Tam- 
burlaine as they lay before him. 

The most immediate English source of Tambur- 
laine, Thomas Fortescue's translation of Pedro 
Mexia's Silva de varia leeion (ed. 1571, Part rr, 
Ch. 14, fol. 67-71), contains the following passage: 

"It is writen of him, that in all his assaultes, 
of any castell or citie, he vsually would hang out 
to be seen of the enimie, an Enseigne white, for 
the space of one full daie, whiche signified, (as 
was then to all men well knowen) that if those 
within woulde in that daye yelde theim, he then 
woulde take theim to mercie, without any their 
losse of life or goods. The seconde daie hee did 
to bee hanged out an other all redde, lettyng 
theym thereby againe to vnderstande, that if 
they then woulde yelde, he onelie then woulde 
execute Th' officers, Magistrates, maisters of 
housholdes, and gouernours, pardonyng, and for- 
geuyng all others whatsoeuer. The thirde daie 
he euer displaied the thirde all blacke, signifiynge 
therby, that he then hadde shutte vp his gates 
from all compassion and clemencie, in such sorte, 
that whosoeuer were in that daie taken, or in anie 
other then folowyng, shoulde assuredly die for it, 
without any respecte either of man or woman, lit- 
tle or greate, the Citie to be sackt, and burnt 
with all to ashes : whence assuredly it can not be 
saide, but that he was verie cruell, though other- 
wise adorned with many rare vertues." 

Mexia's account is based mainly, it would seem, 
upon the Latin chronicle of Andreas Cambinus, of 
which an English version by John Shute appeared 
in 1562. The same story is told independently 
in another work probably familiar to Marlowe, 
Thomas Newton's Notable Historic of the Saracens 
— Drawne out of Augustine Curio and sundry other 
good Authours (1575). Speaking of Tambur- 
laine, Newton says (fol. 129) : 



"When he cam in sight of his enemies, his cus- 
tome was to set vp three sortes of Pauylions or 
Tentes : the first was white, signifying therby to 
his Enemyes, that if at that shew they would yelde, 
there was hope of grace and mercye at hys handes : 
the next was redde, whereby he signified bloude 
and flame : & lastly blacke, which betokened vtter 
subuersion & mercilesse hauocke of all things for 
their contempt." 

A comparison of the three passages quoted 
above will show that Marlowe introduces nothing 
of consequence which is not found in one of the 
prose extracts, and ultimately in the sources of 
the latter, the Latin chronicles of the wars of 
Tamburlaine. There appears no sort of reason to 
predicate a more imaginative treatment on the 
poet's part of the facts as he had received them 
than would naturally result from the heightening 
of prose into dramatic verse. 



C. F. Tucker Brooke. 



Tale University. 



Coleridge's Influence on Poe's Poetry. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The indebtedness of Poe as a poet to 
Coleridge is greater and more specific than is 
commonly believed. Mr. Woodberry (in his Life 
of Poe) states that Coleridge was the guiding 
genius of Poe's entire intellectual life ; but he 
does not follow up this assertion by examples 
from the latter' s verse. Yet there are some 
which are almost unmistakable, — most of them 
from the earlier poems, as indeed would naturally 
be the case. One, however, occurs in The 
Raven (1845): 

"'Prophet,' said I, "thing of evil I— prophet still, if 

bin) or devil I 
By that Heaven that bends above us — by that God we 

both adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden," etc. 

The corresponding passage in Christabel can 
hardly be a coincidence : 

" That saints will aid if men will call, 
For the blue sky bends over all." 

Of the early poems, The Sleeper (1831) is most 
definitely influenced — which is significant, for 
Poe himself declared that he preferred this poem 
to The Raven, adding what hardly seems true at 
the present day : "There is not one man in a 
million who could be brought to agree with me 
in this opinion." In the first place, the metre 
is the same as that of Coleridge's Christabel, 
though not handled with equal freedom. More- 
over, the opening line is suspiciously similar : 



